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“Valuing Diversity” team commended 


BLM’s Valuing Diversity trio receive a group Special Act Award from 
ASD Bill Calkins. I-r: Kamilah Rasheed, Ramon Garcia-S, Ron Smith and 
ASD Calkins. 


by Teresa McPherson 


As a federal employee, have you ever 
been asked to help with a task com- 
pletely outside your job description? 
What was your reaction? Three State 
Office employees were faced with just 
such a situation, and the way they met 
the challenge resulted in a unique 
training experience for Alaska BLM 
employees. It also earned them a group 
Special Act Award for their efforts. 

Management analyst Kamilah Rasheed, 
personnel management specialist Ron 
Smith, and Hispanic program 
coordinator Ramon Garcia-S facilitated 
35 Valuing Diversity sessions over the 
last three years. This program was 
designed to foster understanding and 
appreciation of the differences between 
people of all races, ethnicities, gender 
and ages. The sessions were held at 
BLM offices at Fairbanks, Glennallen 
and Anchorage in an effort to reach all 
BLM employees statewide. To date more 
than 900 employees, including the State 
Director and Associate State Director, 
have attended Valuing Diversity. 

Rasheed, Smith and Garcia used 
videotapes and interactive group 
discussion to “team teach” the one-day 
sessions. Attendees addressed such 
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issues as perception, stereotyping, 
ethics, values and human rights. 

“Kamilah and Ron literally pioneered 
this program,” said EEO Officer Lannen. 
“Although Ron is a personnel manage- 
ment specialist, this topic was not part of 
his original duties. It certainly wasn’t 
within the scope of responsibilities of 
Kamilah’s position as management 
analyst, or Ramon’s position as legal 
clerk. These employees volunteered to 
become part of this program because 
they truly believe in the concept of 
diversity.” 

Rasheed says the group was both sur- 
prised and pleased by the award. “I 
think this shows that understanding and 
valuing cultural diversity is important to 
management, and that they appreciate 
and support what we're doing.” 


And the winner is... 


When you hear the word EEO, what do 
you think of? EEO Officer Glencora 
Lannen suggests that you think of 
awards. 

“There are so many instances where 
employees are doing things to further the 
concept of equal opportunity and 
cultural diversity,” she says. “I'd like 
managers and employees to recognize 
these efforts with an EEO award.” 

Most EEO awards are non-monetary, 
although this is at the supervisor’s 
discretion. The EEO Office has 
certificates suitable for framing which 
can be customized to recognize 
individual contributions. EEO has also 
ordered a number of small 
commemorative gift items to accompany 
the certificate upon presentation. 

Says Lannen, “A framed certificate and 
commemorative gift is a great way to 
recognize individual and group efforts.” 

Lannen suggests employees and 
supervisors be alert to individual or 
group acts that merit EEO recognition, 
and that supervisors send a memo to 
EEO when an award would be appro- 
priate. 

“I want employees to realize that 
there’s a very positive side to EEO, and 
that equal opportunity efforts benefit 
everyone.” 


Last-minute change 
doesn’t faze Outdoor 
Days crew 


by Andy Williams 


If Fairbanks Outdoor Days has an indispensable 
person, it’s Jim Deininger. 

Deininger, a geologist with the Kobuk District, 
began Outdoor Days three years ago to teach area 
school children about natural resource subjects in 
an outdoor setting. Working with the Fairbanks 
North Star School District and federal and state 
agencies, he guided the event as it grew from 200 
students the first year to more than 800 this year. 
Sixth-grade students and teachers from 11 area 
schools participated in the day-long educational 
experience May 18-20 at the University of Alaska 
Fairbanks. 

Deininger spent two and one-half months 
coordinating preparations for the event. He worked 
with instructors to develop effective lesson plans 
and teaching strategies, and visited the schools to 
prepare classes for the event. Three loops of six 
stations each were set up along the ski trails at the 
university. More than 50 professional resource 
specialists were recruited from 12 federal and state 
agencies and other groups, including the Tanana 
Chiefs Conference to work as instructors or 
assistants at the stations. 


Students responded eagerly to questions asked at the 


instructional stations. Robert Karlen, fisheries biologist with 


the Arctic District, and Nate Collin, blological technician 
with the Steese/White Mountains District, quizzed students 
on subjects discussed during Fairbanks Outdoor Days. 


On May 17, the day before Fairbanks Outdoor 
Days began, Deininger went to the hospital with an 
apparent infection in his knee. 

So what happens if you lose an indispensable 
man? You find an indispensable woman. 

Betsy Bonnell, a realty specialist with the Kobuk 
District, had worked with Outdoor Days in the past, 
but was not directly involved in the preparations for 
this year’s event. “I told Jim to assign me to a spot 
wherever he needed the most help,” she said. 

On May 17, with Deininger immobilized at the 
hospital, Bonnell helped flag trails for the next day’s 
activities. “That night I got back from marking 
trails about a quarter to 8, and I had this message 
on my answering machine from Jim that said, 
‘Betsy, I’m in the hospital. You're it.’”” 

Over the next three days, Bonnell appeared 
everywhere. Clipboard in hand, she attended to the 
many details needed to keep the event running 
smoothly. 

Though in the hospital, Deininger continued to 
arrange details by telephone and provided Bonnell 
with expert advice. “Jim had all these details in his 
head,” she said. “He didn’t even need a notebook. 
Me, I’m stuck with this clipboard.” 

If any problems were caused by the last-minute 
change of command, they were not apparent to 
students or instructors. The weather cooperated, 
with sunny skies and temperatures in the high 60s 
and low 70s. | 

Students walked the loops in groups of about 15, 
stopping at each station for a 30-minute 
presentation. Subjects discussed at the stations 
included archeology, fisheries, mineral exploration, 
hydrology/groundwater, mapping and surveying, 
forestry /fire management, recreation/ATV safety 
and wildlife. 

Instructors designed hands-on activities at each 
station. At the fisheries stations, students played 
salmon trying to swim to the sea and return. 
Others students were bears or fishermen. The 
salmon tried to make it past the bears, fishermen 
and other obstacles in a game of tag that 
demonstrated the difficulties of maintaining a 
salmon run. 

Another trail led to Smith Lake, where the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service staffed a station on 
aquatic insects. Wading barefoot in the lake, 
students used small dipnets to capture bugs, which 
they inspected and identified. 

Kobuk District Manager Helen Hankins expressed 
appreciation to the other agencies for their work 
with Fairbanks Outdoor Days. She also gave credit 


4|= to Bonnell for filling the breech after Deininger 


became ill. 

But Bonnell gave credit to Deininger for the 
success. “If Jim hadn’t planned it down to the 
gnat’s eyebrow, we would have been in trouble. But 
he did an excellent job putting it together,” she said. 
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BLM wildlife biologist explains 
integrated resource management 


PROFILES 


by 


Durgan 
Wilson 


Winston Hobgood 
and bear cub— 
While handling 
animals may seem 
fo be the best part 
of a blologist’s job, 
events such as 
these are rare. 
Handling young 
animals must be 
minimized . 
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“A WILDLIFE BIOLOGIST must have a 
love of the outdoors and an appreciation 
of nature,” says Winston Hobgood, 
wildlife biologist for the Steese/White 
Mountains District. “Those help you get 
through long, hard hours in the field 
when you're in rain, cold, snow, heat, 
mosquitoes and irate animals.” 

Wildlife biologists also need specialized 
skills to collect field information, trans- 
late it into a serviceable report and use it 
to offer sound recommendations to dis- 
trict managers. “That means math, 
statistics, research, writing and com- 
puter expertise,” Hobgood said. With 20 
years of specialized work with different 
agencies behind him, Hobgood considers 
a master’s degree in wildlife biology a 
necessity in this professional field. 

“A wildlife biologist must be a team 
player,” Hobgood said. “Under BLM’s 
new strategy of integrated resource 
management and ecosystem manage- 
ment, the resource programs have 
broadened and matured to include all 
other activities. Nothing is isolated— 
each activity is affected by another.” 
Hobgood emphasized that cooperative 
management is important in Alaska, 
where land ownership is varied and 
animals cross political boundaries to 
adjacent land without a thought of who 
manages it. 

“BLM is trying to develop what I like to 
call a harmonic mean—when all uses 
balance in harmony,” Hobgood says. 
“Resource specialists can no longer con- 
centrate on one tree or one species, but 
must look at the entire forest. They 
must see the big picture—they can't 
operate independently.” 

In the five years Hobgood has worked 
for BLM, he has published BLM Open 
File Reports on moose, sheep and 
caribou in the White Mountains National 
Recreation Area. Other reports done 
cooperatively with the Nature Conser- 
vancy and the Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game consolidate several years of 
information gathered through telemetry 
tracking of radio-collared animals, rare 
plant inventories, and personal 
observations of Hobgood, his staff, and 
wildlife biologists and botanists from 
other agencies. 

Hobgood has also promoted BLM’s 
scientific approach to wildlife manage- 
ment through newspaper articles and the 


nationally televised wildlife program, 
Great American Outdoors. 

Hobgood is currently working on 
collecting and consolidating 
information on black bear habitat on 
BLM-managed land. Since little is 
known about black bears in Interior 
Alaska, Hobgood and biologists from 
the Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game plan to track black bear move- 
ments and activities for the next four 
to five years. They want to know 
how bears live in the Interior, the 
importance of the areas they use, 
their reproductive and survival 
rates, and how hunters impact bear 
populations. 

In March Hobgood joined a Fish 
and Game biologist on land used by 
Fort Wainwright. They opened the 
den of a collared sow and her cub. 
After immobilizing the sow, they 
removed them gently from the den 
and placed them on sleeping bags to 
keep them from getting wet or 
hypothermic. The biologists then 
weighed both, took standard 
measurements, tattooed the cub’s lip 
and installed a color-coded ear tag 
for future identification. 

Once the biologists have a firm 
grasp on black bear ecology—use 
areas, dens, movements, time of 
activities—the land managers can 
reduce the number of conflicts 
between man and bear. “For 
instance, we would avoid creating or 
permitting campgrounds, roads, 
trails and other surface-disturbing 
activities in crucial bear habitat,” 
Hobgood said. 

Although the current project is on 
military-withdrawn lands, Hobgood 
hopes to expand the project to bear 
habitat in the million-acre White 
Mountains National Recreation Area. 
“Recreation use is growing rapidly in 
the White Mountains, and BLM is 
mandated to improve recreational 
opportunities there,” Hobgood said. 
“At the same time, we need to 
minimize conflicts with black bears 
and manage simultaneously for 
consumptive and non-consumptive 
use. We need more information 
before we can do that. That’s why 
this kind of field research is so 
critical to balanced management.” 


“We need to look 
at the quality of 
our scientific 
effort, see how 
we can improve 
it...and how we 
can put together 
a more coordi- 
nated science 
effort that crosses 
jurisdictional 
lines.” 

—Secretary of the 


Interior Bruce Babbitt 
From Inside Track, Jan. “93 


“PROFILES” is a new 
periodic feature of 
Alaska People that 
focuses on jobs within 
BLM Alaska through 
interviews with 
employees working in 
those fields. We 
hope this feature will 
be helpful to 
employees who 
would like to know 
what educational 
background or work 
experience could 
help them qualify for 
other series. 
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BLMers 
spruce up 
adopted 
highways 


On the last two days of April, 
dozens of Anchorage area BLMers 
donned bright orange safety vests 
and gloves, and hit the city’s 
streets to collect trash and debris 
accumulated over the long winter. 

Campbell Tract employees 
worked a section of Abbott Loop 
Road and 68th Avenue, roads 
they adopted under the Alaska 
Department of Transportation 
and Public Facilities Adopt-a- 
Highway program in 1991. Says 
organizer Ned Darling, “We 
actually ‘adopted’ this area long 
before the state started the 
program. BLM employees out 
here have been cleaning up the 


Tricla Greenstreet spruces up C Street 
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roads, trails and creeks in the 
area since the early 1970s.” 

Darling has served on the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce 
Cleanup Committee since 1988. 
He says BLM Campbell Tract 
employees were among the first to 
join the state’s Adopt-a-Highway 
program when it began in 1991. 

In late 1992, State Office 
employees followed the Campbell 
Tract’s example by formally 
adopting a section of “C” Street 
from 9th Avenue to 36th. Under 
the Adopt-a-Highway agreement, 
BLM employees collect trash 
along the designated routes three 
times a year. 

“This was our first cleanup,” 
says coordinator Kathy Flippen of 
Southwest Adjudication. “It was 
timed to coincide with the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce 


An official sign identifies the stretch of C Street that BLM will keep clean. 


Cleanup Week. We'll go out again 
about mid-summer, and then 
once more before the snow starts 
in the late fall.” 

BLM safety officer Bob Moore 
gave a Safety briefing for State 
Office participants prior to the 
cleanup, while Yogi Neilson 
briefed the Campbell Tract 
employees. The state provided 
vests, bags and road signs to 
advise motorists along the 
highway to watch for workers. 

The cleanup turned up the 
usual trash and debris, and a few 
not so usual items as well, such 
as a soggy sofa cushion, a set of 
stereo speakers in less than 
working order, and even a few 
unopened beer cans. 

“The bus stops were the worst 
areas,” Says Flippen. “You ask 
yourself, ‘How does some of this 
stuff get here!” 


Teresa McPherson 


BLMers lend a hand with 
annual creek cleanup 


by Laura J. Lagstrom 


“What? Me go pick up trash at 
Ship Creek! Are you kidding?” I 
said to my friend Angie. I believe 
in doing my civic duty, but 
picking up litter that someone 
tossed was not one of them, 
especially trash from the 
infamous Ship Creek. 

Nonetheless, the next week I 
found myself down at the Trade 
Center parking lot with 24 other 
hearty souls from BLM putting on 
our boots and gloves. We then 
took the bright red heavy duty 
garbage bags and headed toward 
the mouth of the creek, while 
others headed in the opposite 
direction. 

At first we were picking up 
small bits of paper, and right 
away I wished I had a poker with 
a nail at the tip. I envisioned not 
being able to stand up the next 
day. Soon we found coke cans, 
beer cans, beer bottles, fishing 
line, paper cups and bits of paper 
and plastic everywhere. We 
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BLM's Ship Creek Brigade in action. 


quickly filled up our garbage bags 
and left them along the roadside 
for the BLM truck to pick up. 

When we turned around to go 
back up the creek, what a 
difference our labor had made. 
The creek looked so beautiful and 
natural without all that garbage 
littering it’s banks. I quickly 
forgot about the poker and my 
back. x 

Soon we came to a wooded eae 
area, and someone muttered that 
we were coming into the “camping 
area.” It was easy to understand 
why people would choose this 
spot. The tall deciduous trees 
provided ample shade and 
privacy, and the nearby creek 
babbled endlessly along. What a 
beautiful place this was. 

At the abandoned campsites, I 
bagged old and soggy sweaters, 
socks, hats, jeans, jackets, shoes 
and boots. There were moldy 
sleeping bags and mattresses, 
battered tarps and sagging 
plywood structures, and every 
site had the remains of a campfire 


ere's just got to be a way to get this 
stove into the trashbag! 


and a pile of wine, beer and 
plastic vodka bottles. 

There was a myriad of trails to 
follow, but one particular camp 
caught my attention. From a 
distance I saw what looked like 
Easter eggs in a pan. I thought, 
“How sweet, someone has tried to 
celebrate Easter.” As I got nearer, 
the eggs seemed perfectly white 
and round and decorated. But 
when I got closer, they turned out 
to be golf balls in a frying pan! 

By 3:45 p.m. we had reached 
our final destination of Post Road 
and Viking Boulevard. What a 
sense of accomplishment I felt as 
we began making arrangements 
to get back to our cars. I was 
glad I participated in the BLM 
creek cleanup. As it turned out, 
my friend Angie wasn’t able to 
come, but I had a good time 


anyway. 


Laura Lagstrom is a staff assistant in 
the Division of Cadastral Survey. She 
was one of 24 State Office employees 
who participated in the Anchorage 
Waterways Council Annual Creek 
Cleanup on April 30. For more thana 
decade Anchorage area BLMers have 
helped in the annual cleanup event 
that gives the city’s creeks and 
waterways a much-needed facelift. 


Georgina White 
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Earth Fair a hit 
with Alaskans 
of all ages 


by Teresa McPherson 


In May Alaska BLMers joined representatives from 
55 state, federal and private organizations at the 
first Alaska Earth Fair celebrating Earth Day ’93. 
The fair was held at the Egan Convention Center in 
Anchorage. Some 6,000 visitors came out to listen, 
learn and share ideas on environmental awareness 
and responsibility. 

BLM archaeologists and resource specialists 
talked with visitors of all ages about BLM’s cultural 
resources and environmental education programs. 
Archaeologists Julie Steele and Donna Redding- 
Gubitosa brought heavy swatches of rough leather 
and replicas of small stone tools, and helped young 


Anchorage 
District 
archaeologist 
Julie Steele helps 
children cut 
leather with 
replicas of 
prehistoric stone 
tools at Earth Fair 
93. 
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children use the tools to cut hides like prehistoric 
hunters did. They explained to the youngsters why 
it’s important to protect culturally sensitive areas 
because of the wealth of information that’s lost 
when artifacts are taken illegally. 

Said Steele, “I think this ties in great with our 
heritage education program. If we can get young 
people to think in terms of conservation when 
they’re small, hopefully they'll take these attitudes 
with them as they grow up. And a hands-on thing 
like showing them how to use the stone tools really 
gets their attention.” 

Jeff Brune, environmental education coordinator 
at the Anchorage District, was on hand to talk with 
parents and educators about the planned Campbell 
Creek Environmental Education Center. 

“It was great to see entire families come out 
together, there was a real variety of ages and 
cultures,” said Brune. “I talked with a man from 
Magadan, of the former Soviet Union, about their 
environmental education programs. Another person 
I talked with was from England. He was concerned 
about all-terrain vehicle use in Alaska. The com- 
monality was that people came to the fair because 
they shared a concern and awareness for the envi- 
ronment, and that’s what Earth Day is all about.” 


Take a gander at 
this goose sense... 
some TQM truths 


You might be interested to 
know what scientists have 
discovered about why geese fly in 
a “V” formation. It has been 
learned that as each bird flaps its 
wings, it creates an uplift for the 
bird immediately following. 

By flying in this formation, the 
whole flock adds at least 71% 
greater flying range than if each 
bird flew on its own. BASIC 
TRUTH #1: People who share a 
common direction and sense of 
community can get where they 
are going quicker and easier 
because they are traveling on the 
thrust of one another. 

Whenever a goose falls out of 
formation, it suddenly feels the 
drag and resistance of trying to go 
it alone, and quickly gets back 
into formation to take advantage 
of the lifting power of the bird 
immediately in front. BASIC 
TRUTH #2: It’s easier if we stay 
in formation with those who are 
headed the same way we're going. 

When the lead goose gets tired, 
it rotates back into the wing and 
another goose flies point. BASIC 
TRUTH #3: It pays to take turns 
doing hard jobs, leadership can 
be shared—with people or with 
geese flying north. 

The geese honk from behind to 
encourage those up front to keep 
their speed. BASIC TRUTH #4: 
We need to be careful what we 
say when we honk from behind— 
make it positive and encouraging! 

Finally, when a goose gets sick, 
or is wounded by a gun shot and 
falls out, two geese fall out of 
formation and follow the bird 
down to help and protect the 
injured goose. They stay until the 
goose is able to fly or is dead, and 
they launch out on their own or 
with another formation to catch 
up with their group. FINAL 
TRUTH: If we have the sense of a 
goose, we will stand by each 
other! 

From Thriving on Change, 11/92 


Rox-An Dixon 


Minerals gets help from 
paralegal intern 


by Betsy Vanek 


“New and fascinating to me” is how temporary employee and former 
paralegal intern Rox-An Dixon describes her duties in the ASO 
Mineral Resources Division. In February Dixon joined BLM as a 
paralegal intern, and has recently obtained a temporary position in 
Minerals. 

“State selection adjudication of mining claims is what I’ve been 
working on so far, and it’s been very interesting,” Dixon states. “This 
project is part of the large package of state selections recently filed by 
the State of Alaska.” 

Dixon just graduated from the University of Alaska-Anchorage with 
a paralegal certificate. Her internship required her to complete 150 
hours with BLM. Over a two-month period she worked 300 hours, 
which explains why her supervisor Ruth Stockie was eager to get her 
on board as a temporary. 

“I first learned about BLM and the minerals branch through my 
former classmates, Nell Alloway, Evvie Punches and Leslie Torrence, 
all BLM employees,” Dixon explains. “Last semester I took a class 
with them, and their final project was a presentation on BLM and 
mineral law, which peaked my interest in BLM. Until then, I didn’t 
even know BLM employed paralegals.” 
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Betsy Vanek 


Arctic District archaeologist 
Michael Kunz presented a public 
lecture in Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, Canada, May 30, as 
part of the 1993 Yukon Science 
Institute public lecture series. 
Kunz, whose discovery of the 
11,700-year-old Mesa Site in 
northern Alaska recently made 
international news, was invited to 
speak by the Yukon Science 
Institute, sponsor of the trip to 
Whitehorse. Addressing a filled- 
to-capacity auditorium, Kunz 
discussed the Mesa Site and how 
its discovery affects current 
theories about the peopling of the 
new world, as well as a historic 
overview of the Paleoindian 
culture that used the site. While 
in Whitehorse, Kunz also 
presented lectures to a high 
school geography class and two 
junior high school social science 
classes. 
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Jack Peterson, Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Director, receives 
an appreciation award from ASD 
Bill Calkins. Peterson was com- 
mended for his work on a joint 
BLM/USGS evaluation of 28 oil and 
gas exploration sites in the NPRA. 
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Workwise or Otherwise 


BLM golf tourney becomes interagency event 


by Danielle Allen 


What began a few years ago as a small golf tourney where BLM 
employees could play a little golf and have some fun has turned 
into the Second Annual All Federal Agency Golf Tournament. 

On Monday, June 28, about 150 federal employees will take 
annual leave to play in the tournament at Moose Run Golf Course 
on Fort Richardson. Cliff Cullings, an organizer of the event, 
says, “We could probably get 500 people, but we just don’t have 
the time or people to organize such a big event.” 

Cullings is encouraging interested employees to sign up early. 
“We're limited to the first 150 people,” he says. The tournament 
is open to family, friends and other federal employees. 

Entry fees at $35 a person include green fees, door prizes, 
awards, refreshments and barbecue. It’s being touted as an 
equal opportunity event since organizers are striving to have at 


least one woman on each team. 


Entry deadline is June 21, 1993. Employees accepting entry 
forms are Steve Hamrick (CTF) at 267-1482, Cliff Cullings (CTF) 
at 267-1418, Frank Hardt (ASO) at 271-3182 and Rick Ericson at 


271-5882. 


BLM professionals presented six 
scientific papers and conducted 
three symposia at the 1993 
annual meeting of the Alaska 
Anthropological Association. 
Archaeologists Robert King, 
Michael Kunz and John Cook, 
and ASO carto tech Tom Eidel 
attended the meeting held at the 
Anchorage Hilton Hotel in mid- 
April. They presented papers and 
symposia on several topics, 
including the Mesa Site archaeo- 
logical find, obsidian hydration 
and social science research, the 
use of digital technology in 
anthropology, newly-discovered 
photographs of the Pribilof 
Islands, and the anthropology of 
Alaskan postcards since 1898. 


The Anchorage District’s 
Outdoor Week has always been a 
hit with sixth-graders, and this 
year 31 BLM employees can be 
added to that hit list. The 
Anchorage area BLMers joined 
other federal, state and private 
organization employees May 10- 


14 to teach kids about the 
environment in the woods of the 
BLM’s Campbell Tract. For many 
ASO employees, like Cliff Ligons 
and Laura Woods, it was their 
first time instructing at Alaska’s 
biggest environmental education 
event. 

Learning activities for the 2,600 
Anchorage School District 
students attending Outdoor Week 
included acting in an environ- 
mental ethics play, operating 
stream flow equipment, and tying 
knots. BLMers taught the 
students how to pan for gold, tie 
fishing flies, use surveying 
equipment and spear a wooly 
mammoth while learning about 
archaeology. BLM staffed 8 of the 
20 learning stations each day. 


Iditarod National Historic Trail 
coordinator Mike Zaidlicz spoke 
to over 100 members of the 
Prospectors Club in Anchorage at 
their recent meeting. Zaidlicz met 
a gentleman at the meeting who 
was nearing 100 years of age who 


was a former mail carrier along 
the trail. He and Zaidlicz plan to 
work together to share 
information about the trail’s 
history. Zaidlicz will use this 
information in writing an 
interpretative plan for the trail. 


The Job Information Hotline 
is a recent reality in ASO Human 
Resources. Now the public can 
dial 271-3122 for a 5-minute pre- 
recorded listing of all temporary 
and permanent job vacancies 
within BLM Alaska. Code-a- 
phone information includes the 
vacancy announcement number, 
position title, wage or GS level, 
job location, and vacancy opening 
and closing dates. Messages also 
include the location of HRM and 
information on applicant’s 
eligibility. Announcements are 
updated weekly. 

State recruitment coordinator 
Mel Williams struck upon the 


Sustained Superior 
Performance Awards 
Terry O'Connel, Support Services 
Supervisor, Alaska Fire Service 


Michael McGinty, Realty Specialist, 
Glennallen District Office 


Special Act Awards 


Ramon Garcia-S, Legal Clerk, 
Operations 

Kamilah Rasheed, Management 
Analyst, Administration 

Ronal Smith, Personnel Management 
Specialist, Administration 

David Yokel, Wildlife Biologist, Arctic 
District Office 


On-The-Spot Cash Awards 


Michael Peterson, Cartographic 
Technician, Cadastral Survey 


idea of the code-a-phone as a 
feasible time-saver a couple years 
ago. Telecommunications 
installed the system in December, 
and the service went on-line in 
January. 


On May 7, 1993, RAPS 
coordinator Bob Jones was 
named Outstanding Federal 
Employee of the Year by the 
Anchorage Federal Executive 
Association. Jones was selected 
for his work with the RAPS 
program, which he has helped to 
make a national program within 
the Bureau. He was awarded a 
plaque and a $100 savings bond 
at banquet ceremonies at the 
Anchorage Hilton. 

Jones was one of three BLM 
nominees this year. Also 
nominated were Cliff Ligons for 
his work in developing the 
Student Training and Mentorship 
Program, and a seven-person 


Applause! 


John Spacer, Cartographic 
Technician, Cadastral Survey 

Douglas Dickinson, Electronics 
Integrated Systems Mechanic 


Length of Service Awards 


10-Year Service Awards 


Martin Scharf, Forestry 
Technician, Alaska Fire Service 

Kathleen Mushovic, Land Use 
Planner, Glennallen District 
Office 

David Lavimodier, Computer 
Program Analyst, Cadastral 
Survey 

Michael Johnson, Land Law 
Examiner, Conveyance 
Management 

Steven Sandy, Materials Handler, 
Administration 


Supervisors can help to expedite award processing by checking award packets for 


accuracy, appropriateness of award, and proper forms. If you have questions, call 


Nancy Brainerd at 271-3187. 


Bob Jones, Outstanding Federal 
Employee of the Year 


team from IRM nominated for 
their work in developing a new 
LIS and training users on the new 


system. 


20-Year Service Awards 


Carol Sheldon, Supervisory 
Employee Relations Specialist, 
Administration 

David Kelley, Natural Resource 
Specialist, Anchorage District 
Office 

Robert McAlpin, Air Operations 
Specialist, Alaska Fire Service 

Kathy Stubbs, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 


Russell Hanson, Natural Resource 
Specialist, Lands and Renewable 
Resources 
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Betsy Vanek 


BLM Alaska Retirees: Where are they now? 


LaRalle Smith “retires” to a new career 


by Betsy Vanek 


“After spending years in BLM as a realty specialist 
and budget officer, I decided to put my knowledge of 
real estate to another use,” says retired BLMer 


“Ping-pong Is a great way to reduce stress,” says Smith, as he 
slaps the little white ball across the table. He keeps the ping- 
pong table in his office conference room where it’s used by 
nearly all the employees. Smith is also an avid tennis player. 
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LaRalle Smith. LaRalle retired from BLM in 1988 
and embarked on a second career in the real estate 
and property management business. He’s a certified 
broker who opened his own business four years ago. 
He has a Staff of 11 real estate agents and sells 
approximately 50 homes per year in the Anchorage 
area. 

Pointing to the bulletin board filled with small 
handwritten notes, Smith says, “See all those 
thank-you notes on that board up there? Those are 
from pleased customers we’ve worked with over the 
years. I enjoy getting to know people in this 
business and working closely with them to find 
exactly the right house for them.” 

Smith’s retirement from BLM isn’t all work 
though. He spends his summers at an isolated 
cabin on Slocan Lake in British Columbia, Canada. 
“I enjoy fishing, boating and basically taking it easy 
there. It’s beautiful and relaxing.” 
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ON THE COVER: Kathy Flippen was one of many BLMers taking 
pride and helping spruce up C Street in Anchorage. Photo by 
Betsy Vanek. 
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